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Tales, Romances, &e. 


[oricrNat. ] 

The following very clever tale was sent us some 
time ago for insertion. It is too long to give entire 
this week, and we must therefore postpone the con- 
clusion until our next number. 


THE DULE UPPO’ DUN; 
THE DEVIL OUTWITTED. 
——— 
(A TALE OF THR OLDEN TIME.] 


OR, 





——_—__—__——- “' We, ignorant of ourselves, 

« Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
“‘Deny us for our good ;_ so find we profit, 

“ By losing of our prayers.” SHAKSPEARE. 

About five and twenty years ago there was, and perhaps 
it may yet be standing, an old-fashioned public- house, 
situate at the entrance of a small retired village, which 
stood about three miles from the ancient borough of 
Clithero, leaving the high road to Gisburne a little on the 
left hand. 

This house was known among the country people of that 
neighbourhood by the name of the ‘* Dule uppo’ Dun,” 
meaning thereby the Devil upon a dun horse; and for its 
sign, exhibited a grim looking: likeness of that renowned 
personage, galloping away upon a horse of a dun colour, 
without either bridle or saddle; whilst a little tailor (for 
such he appears to be, by the shears in his hand and the 
shreds of parchment round his neck,) was represented as 
viewing the departure of the sable jockey with a coun- 
tenance, in which the village artist had exerted all his skill 
to portray the fulness of exceeding great joy. 

The house was built in the style of one of those old- 
fashioned tenementswhich were somefew years back so com- 
mon in the city of ancient Chester; I allude particularly to 
that part of the town called Bridge-street, where, a very 


which has been handed down from father to son for suc- 
ceeding generations, even to the present period ; and it is 
as firmly believed by the uneducated peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, as any of the great events recorded in the 
most authentic histories of our country would be, were 
they as well acquainted with them. 

To betray any degree of scepticism on the subject of 
this story, would, in the eyes of the ‘ village magnates,” 
show an unusual degree of incredulity, and most likely 
subject the disbeliever to the scriptural reproach of ** not 
believing, even though one arose from the dead.” 

Having given thus much, by way of introduction, or 
preface, I shall now proceed to the tale itself, and relate it 
as nearly as I can in the words of ,the gray-haired grand- 
sires of the secluded hamlet, from whose mouths, when a 
holiday allowed me (a pupil of the venerated and lamented 
Wilson) to stray among them, I have often heard it, as I 
sipped my single half pint of ale, seated on the bench un- 
derneath the best parlour window. 

TALE. 

It was in those good old Catholic times, when (accord- 
ing to the words of a most clever, but, at the same time, 
most profligate writer) pauperism was unknown in this 
happy country, and every labourer filled his belly three 
or four times a day with good roast beef and strong beer ; 
when that beer was brewed from barley of their own 
growth, malted by themselves, and the profession of a 
brewer’s druggist had never been heard of :—Times that, 
if they really ever did exist, will, I fear, never re- 
turn. It was when monks and friars were as nume- 
rous in ‘‘merry England,” as yelping curs are in our 
streets at present, and, to tell the truth, almost equally as 
useless: it was, in short, at the commencement of the 
reign of the eighth Henry, before contradiction had soured 
his disposition, and transformed the good tempered, gal. 
lant, and free and easy monarch, into a bigoted, revengeful, 
and remorseless tyrant, that a little tailor of the name of 
Nicholas Gosford occupied part of the very house so mi. 
nutely described in the introduction to this veracious 
history. 





short time ago, the delighted antiquarian might have be- 
held a most picturesque edifice; but, alas! the ‘* Spirit of | 
Improvement” stalked forth, and the venerable mansion | 
now exists only in remembrance. | 
Phe frame of our public-house was formed of timber, | 
paitited black, and the interstices were filled up with clay, | 
which every year regularly received a coat of whitewash ; 
the roof was high and pointed, and the gable end faced the | 
road ; atthe point of the angle stood the grotesque figure | 
of a human head, if that can be called human which out- | 
raged all the preportions of humanity ; the mouth opnuate| 
from ear to ear, and seemed to grin deridingly at the passers | 
by. The windows of this: ** chosen seat of Sir John Bar- | 


leycorn” were numerous but small; they were composed | sible, from the lectures of a poor woman named Margery, 
of little lozenge-shaped panes set in lead; some were | whom he had, unfortunately, at the parish church of | 


Nicholas was a merry, good-natured creature, but too 
fond of company and the village tap-room ever to be rich, 
although filled with a most inordinate craving for the good 
things of this world; of which he would have possessed a | 


share equal to that of the first baron of the land, could it, | 


by any possible chance, have been obtained without labour | 
|or industry. For our friend Nicholas dearly loved idle- | 
/ness; and in his best of humours would rarely work more 
| than three or four days a week; and when on the spree, 
| he was sure to be found either at the public-house of his 
|own village, or at the Swan or Lister Arms, at Clithero— 
|to which town he often strayed, partly on account of the 
potency of the beer, and partly to be free, as long as pos- 


instance at least, the word was not misplaced. But not- 
withstanding all his cabbaging, Nicholas was miserably 
poor: he gave long credit; and althongh in the midst of 
his pot-companions he could troll a merry catch, and tell 
a good story as well as the best of them, still somehow or 
other he never could muster front enough to ask a cus- 
tomer for money ; and his customers being well acquainted 
with this unhappy failing, took especial good care never 
to liquidate their bills until they had been asked for 
them. 

Many a time did the poor fellow pass his days minus 
breakfast, dinner, or supper, rather than call for his own 
at places where it might have been obtained by calling 
for: and it was only when his credit failed him at the 
alehouse, (by the bye, no greater misfortune could possibly 
happen to poor Nicholas,) or when he wanted one or two 
days’ spree at Clithero, that he would gather courage to 
ask for a few shillings: and when these were obtained, the 
door of the Spread Eagle, or as the country people called 
it,—tiie Cloven Crow, stood so invitingly open that it 
would have required much stronger resolution than Ni- 
cholas was possessed of to pass without just stepping in. 

‘IT know, (would he think to himself,) Margery 
wants a pair of shoes sadly, but one cup will do no harm ; 
besides Dick, the cobbler, will be here, and I can tell him 
to call and measure her without having the trouble of 
going round to his house.” 

Now, to tell the truth, Dick’s cottage stood only about 
two hundred yards from the Spread Eagle—but to a man 
inclined, like Nicholas, to ** wet his whistle,”’ it appeared 
almost two hundred miles :—between him and Dick’s ha- 
bitation there was ‘* a gulf fixed,”"—the door of the Cloven 
Crow. 

Nicholas, with money in his pocket, was a very different 
person from Nicholas without that universal passport to 
civil treatment, he, therefore, entered the honse as bold as 
Hector, calling out, in a manly voice, ** Mistress, a quart 
of ale, any how:” the discerning hostess, by this ex- 
pression, knew the state of our little tailor’s pocket; for, 
if it had been low water there, he would have said, in a 
half-begging, half-whining tone, ** Mistress, I mun have 
a quart of ale somehow er other.” 

The ale, accordingly, was brought, and ‘* Dicken, the 








| cobbler,” for, sure enough he was there, assisted him to 
| finish it; and one pot followed so closely on the heels of 
another, that long before they thought fit to part, the 
money that should have paid for Margery’s shoes had run 
down the throats of these well-matehed comrades. 

Now, the poor woman Margery was as industrious as 
Nicholas was idle; and if she had not been in the habit 
of obtaining a trifle by washing, charring, and sewing for 
her wealthier neighbours, the unfortunate couple might 
have starved in the midst of plenty. 

One winter’s evening, when Nicholas and his usual 
; String of companions were enjoying themselves at the 


stuffed with old rags, and others were wholly darkened by | Clithero, vowed to ‘* love, succour, and cherish until death | kitchen fireside of the Spread Eagle, a stranger chanced 
brickwork on the inside, a dismal and melancholy proof did them part,”—a consummation sometimes most de- | to arrive on horseback, who requested to be accommodated 


that the effect of the tax on the light derived from heaven | 
was keenly felt, even in this remote part of the county. | 
In short, the whole building exhibited a venerable air | 


as it is represented to be in the following traditionary story, | the cloth intrusted to his care, we must allow that, in this, good opiniva of his customer was not a little enhanced by: 


voutly prayed for by Nicholas Gosford. | 


Yet Nicholas was a very honest fellow withal, if it be | mounted. 


with a bed for the night; he was well dressed, and well 
Guests of his description were by no means 


not a misnomer to use that term to one of his fraternity : | common at the Spread Eagle, therefore this personage de, 
of antiquity, though perhaps it might not be quite so old | but as Nicholas never cabbaged more than a quarter of! ' manded the peculiar attention of the landlord, and his 
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the immediate order of a quart of mulled sack ; fresh peat 
and wood were heaped on the capacious fireplace, the com- 
pany made way, and the best and warmest seat was given 
up to the stranger. guest, who very soon entered into con- 
versation with the rustic group that surrounded him. An 
Englishman’s never-failing topics—the weather, the state 
of the roads, and markets, together with the political news 
of the day, were speedily discussed. The stranger was 
fluent of speech, and that fluency was, perhaps, aided by 
a second quart of the refreshing and mirth-inspiring be- 
verage; he appeared, from his conversation, to be well 
acquainted with foreign countries, and he did not, by any 
means, neglect the traveller’s license,—for he amused his 
astonished auditors by many a wondrous tale of dangers 
incurred ‘* in flood and field,” each following one being 
more improbable than the one before, and to use the words 

of our sweetest poet, 
« —-Still they gaz’d, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


His tales, however, having no reference to this story, I 
shall pass them over, with the exception of one, that re- 
lated to a young man of Upper Saxony, who, from being 
in the very lowest state of life, suddenly became the pos- 
sessor of immense riches through the influence of the 
Devil. 

On the mention of this circumstance, our friend Ni- 
cholas pricked up his ears, and, with peculiar earnestness 
of voice and manner, requested to know from the stranger- 
guest whether it was really truth or not. ‘* Body of me! 
(exclaimed the traveller,) who ever, before this moment, 
doubted the word of Maurice Firebras ?—True ! is it true 
that we sit here ?—is it true that what I now hold in my 
hand is acup of sack? By Saint George! doubt these, 
and then doubt the word of Maurice Firebras !”’ 

‘*Pardon me, Sir Stranger, (cried the abashed and 
daunted Nicholas,) I meant not to offend, but the cir- 
cumstance appeared so very singular, that [ thought—I 
thought—” *‘* Thou thoughtest that I was lying, friend 
Nicholas ! isit not so? YetI doassure thee J told nothing 
but the truth :—the affair took place at Dresden, the capi- 
tal of the country, and was known to thousands, indeed I 
am intimately acquainted with the young inan in question, 
and would mention his name, if I thought that that was 
necessary to substantiate the truth of my statement.” 

*‘ And what means (resumed the inquistive tailor) did 
the young man pursue to bring the enemy of mankind 
under his command? Doubtless the task was a very 
difficult one.” 

*¢ Quitethe contrary, (returned thestranger-guest;) nothing 
can be more easy ; it is only to toast a slice of bread, butter 
it, and let it be well covered with toasted cheese and mus- 
tard, (I think your devil, from his fondness of toasted 
cheese, must be of Welsh extraction,) place a knife 
and fork on the table, and repeat the paternoster backwards 
three times, then, if the devil does not make his appear- 
ance, say that Maurice Firebras is a liar, that’s all ; and 
more than any man has dared to say since I had strength 
of hand enough to draw this trusty toledo,""—exhibiting at 
the same moment a formidable Spanish blade, of excellent 
workmanship, which he flourished about with great dex- 
terity. 

His words, and the accompanying action, were quite 
sufficient—no one appeared inclined to doubt the truth of 
the narrative: Nicholas, too, seemed satisfied ; he said no 
more upon the subject, but treasured the remembrance of 
it within the book and volume of his brain unmix’d with 
baser matter. 

The stranger continued his stories, but Nicholas was 
wholly absent and heeded them not, his thoughts being 
entirely occupied by this strange plan of raising the devil ; 
so much so, indeed, that in the most interesting part of one 
of the tales he suddenly exclaimed, *‘ I wonder whether 
jannock would answer for toasting or not! as there is no 
wheaten bread to be had nearer. than Blackburn, unless 


justice, it was so ttemendously horrible ;) tell the truth, 
convey thy grovelling soul to regions of eternal fire, ten 


a fool of by a wretch like thee !—I, who have just left the 
company of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Heliogabalus, 
four renowned emperors of ancient Rome, to attend to the 
call of a miserable cutter-out of doublets and jerkins ? 
Trifle with me no longer; say, what is it that thou wantest?*? 


my Lord, thou well knowest my wants and wishes; I am 
miserably poor, make me rich.” 


Castle, to give me alittle, and the old woman is so curious, 
that she would not rest until she had found out what I 
could possibly want with wheaten bread.” 

The cavalier burst into an immoderate fit of laughter at 
this strange interruption, and turning to the tailor, said, 
in a jocular manner, ‘* What, oid friend, art thou bent on 
making the experiment? then set thy mind at rest on the 
score of bread, for it was with rye that the young German 
raised Beelzebub, and surely his devilship will prefer good 
Lancashire jannock to bread of that description.”—The 
company seemed amused by this compliment paid to jan- 
nock at the expense of rye-bread; Nicholas alone was 
serious ; strange thoughts were working in his mind ; riches 
appeared now to be within his grasp, and he was deter- 
mined to possess them. 

The festivity of the evening continued until a late hour, 
and when the villagers quitted the Spread Eagle for the 
night, Nicholas was very far gone in liquor: but although 
the thought of this mysterious and dreadful method of 
acquiring riches was uppermost in his mind, yet had he 
sense or cunning enough left not to mention it to his better 
half, who was stiil up anxiously awaiting his return. 

To his wife’s questions, and I must needs add, her re- 

proaches, (for she, like many other good wives, could oc- 
casionally reproach,) Nicholas answered not a word; but 
full of the great secret, retired to rest: where, after tum- 
bling and tossing about for a weary time, he at last fell 
asleep, and dreamt of gold and diamonds, palaces and 
pleasure grounds, and although last, not least important, 
of the fallen angel himself. 
In the morning Nicholas took advantage of his mistress’s 
absence at a neighbour's for some temporary purpose, and 
hastened to make his preparations; he toasted his bread, 
buttered it, and according to form, poured the toasted 
cheese thereon, together with plenty of mustard, nor was 
the knife and fork forgotten ; he then, with faltering voice 
and an accusing conscience, thrice repeated backwards the 
sacred words. 

Scarcely had our ambitious and adventurous tailor 
finished, ere a most tremendous clap of thunder burst over 
head, and shook the house to its foundation; the reom 
became filled with a thick dense smoke of a sulphureous 
nature, which gredually subsiding, displayed to the view 
of the astonished, and now panic-stricken tailor, the awful 
figure of Beelzebub, the prince of the devils, accompanied 
by two of his most confidential assistants. 

For a moment or two neither spoke, Nicholas, in fact, 
being ready to sink into the earth through terror and 
amazement. 

At length the monarch of Tartarus, whilst a grim smile 
played on his flame-coloured visage, broke silence in the 
following manner :— 

** Nicholas Gosford ! Nicholas Gosford ! what wouldest 
thou with me, that thus, with powerful spell, thou hast 
drawn me from the regions of the damned? Speak, 
Nicholas, directiy and truly.” 

Nicholas fell on his knees, every joint of his body 
trembling with agony ; he clasped his hands together, and 
with tear-o’erflowing eyes, exclaimed, ‘* Oh, my Lord! 
forgive me: have mercy on thy servant; J] want nothing!” 
‘* Liar, and prevaricating slave! (roared the enraged 
demon, ina tone of veice to which no description can do 


or I will tear thy wretched carcase limb from limb, and 


thousand times hotter than red hot iron: am I to be made 


Still on his knees, the agonized Nicholas cried out ** Oh, 


** Now, (resumed the arch enemy in a softened tone,) 





¥ could persuade Dame Agnes, the housekceper at Clithero 


thou speakest like a reasonable being, friend Nicholas 5 


but to be rich is in thy own power alone, and not in mine, 
_ for since the establishment of Christianity in the world 
| my sway over all that it contains hath been much diminished. 

T am only enabled to offer thee and thy wife three wishes, 

the first that ye shall make after again meeting, and the 
, chance of riches depends wholly upon the use that ye may 
| make of this important privilege.” 

“If it beso, (said Nicholas,) Iam not afraid, for | 
know what my first wish will be; and I am fully certain 
that I shall not have occasion for the other two.” 

** Make not thyself too sure, (cried Beelzebub ;) * many 
things,’ according to your earthly proverb, ‘slip between 
the cup and the lip,’ and thou hast not yet heard all: 
before the powers of darkness proceed to fulfil thy desires, 
a certain contract must be entered into with me.” 

‘* What is that contract? (exclaimed Nicholas;) the 
stranger mentioned not that circumstance to me.” 

** That (replied the demon) was his concern; if he 
did not inform thee of the whole, the fault rests not with 
me, but him. The contract is merely this, that on condi- 
tion of having thy first three wishes granted, thou shalt, 
at the expiration of twenty years from the date thereof, 
surrender up thyself to me, body and soul, to be dealt 
with as I may think proper.” 

** Accursed be the riches, (cried the tailor:) if these 
be thy conditions, I will never sign them. No; still Jet 
me remain poor and miserable, rather than barter my 
precious soul in exchange for all the wealth that thou hast 
power to give me.” , 

** Fool and driveller! (roared Beelzebub, in a tremen- 
dous voice, that struck the heart of the wretched tailor 
with unutterable dismay ;) then prepare instantly to 
accompany me to the regions of torment ; thou hast called 
on me, and I will not be disappointed of my prey: think 
thyself well off that I am kind enough to allow thee a 
choice; art thou not a reprebate and a drunkard? Hast 
thou not been such for more than twenty years? During 
that space of time all thy actions have been known to me; 
and at every fresh crime, hell, throughout all its gloomy 
recesses, hath rejoiced that thou wert so much nearer to 
the goal for which thou wert striving so manfully. Now 
take thy choice. I offer thee three chances for the posses- 
sion of immense wealth, if thou actest prudently and 
signest the contract which I will directly draw out; but 
if thou refusest to sign, then thou shalt instantaneousiy 
be hurried to my infernal habitation, there to endure, 
throughout eternity, unheard-of sufferings. What! not a 
word from those stubborn lips? then, ministers of my 
vengeance, prepare to seize your victim !” 

On the word, the two assistant devils locked their hot 
hands together, forming a sort of seat, on which they 
placed the horror-stricken tailor, who, at the moment he 
sat down, felt a fiery glow rush through all his veins, a 
sad precursor of the torture he was so soon to endure.— 
Human nature could bear no longer; he started up in an 
agony of fear: ‘* Release me, my Lord, (he cried ;) 
release me from the grasp of these infernal instruments, 
‘and I will sign whatsoever thou pleasest.”’ 4 
The assistant demons withdrew from him, and the 
master devil, in a softened manner, resumed the discourse. 
“Friend Nicholas, (said he,) it glads me right well 
to find thee at length brought to a proper sense of thine 
own interest; now prick thy finger, and let fall a few 
drops of blood, as it is with the fluid of life that our 
agreement must be written.” 

The tailor, scarcely conscious of what he was doing, 
obeyed the command; the devil engrossed the contract 
in a neat lawyer-like hand, upon the blank side of an old 
parchment deed that Nicholas had bought a little while 
before to cut into measures; he then signed it, and gave it 
to the affrighted tailor for his signature; that was done 
with an aching heart and tremulous hand ; the deed was 
duly attested and witnessed by the agsisting devils; in 
short, the whole business was conducted with such neat- 
ness, accuracy, and despatch, as fully to verify the old 





story of the devil having been a lawyer from the beginning, 
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SS 
and no attorney, either of Union Court or Clarendon 
Buildings, could have turned out a prettier looking docu- 
ment. 

Immediately on its completion, another dreadful clap of 
thunder was heard; the room was again filled with a 
thick, sulphureous smoke; on its subsiding, the tailor found 
himself alone, and the only proofs he had to convince him 
that the late tremendous visitation was not a dream, were 
the empty plate, (for the suberdinate devils had devoured 
the Welsh-rabbit whilst their principal was speaking,) and 
a slight puncture on the middle finger of the left hand, 
from which the blood still continued to ooze. 

For atime Nicholas remained absorbed in deep con- 
templation ;—on the one hand the recollection of the 
dreadful deed and its tr d q were 
strongly impressed on his mind; whilst, on the other, he 
considered that he had purchased twenty years of hap- 
piness, if riches could bring happiness by the sacrifice of 
his immortal soul; ‘‘ and then, (he muttered to himself,) 
since I am destined for hell, if I had not signed the agree- 
ment, I should only have gone twenty years sooner; yes, 
at this very moment, my wretched carcase would have 
been roasting in its hottest fire; I have, at any rate, gained 
twenty years grace, and in the course of that time who 
knows——” Reflection would not go further; he felt, too 
truly felt, that the deed was done, and that it was 
irrevocable. 

Nicholas then attempted to work, but the trial was use- 
less; the needle fell from his hand, and an unlucky slip of 
the shears completely ruined what should ‘have been Will 
the blacksmith’s Sunday-going doublet. He could no 
longer bear his own thoughts, but hastened to the Spread 
Eagle, where, with repeated draughts of strong ale, he at- 
tempted ** to steep his senses in forgetfulness.”* 

Nicholas slept for a few hours, and in the afternoon re- 
turned to his own habitation. 

About four o'clock, Margery, having earned a few pence 
by hard labour, returned also, and brought with her an 
oaten cake or two and a little butter tor their homely 
evening’s meal. : 

In those simple times the peasantry supped by day-light, 
and retired to rest with the sun. Nicholas was sitting by 
the fire, profoundly ruminating on the best method of 
breaking the story to his better half, but to summon up 
resolution for that purpose was wholly out of his power ; 
he remained in that condition which is by seamen com- 
monly termed half mops, half brooms; his eyes intently 
fixed on the fire, and in its burning embers viewing devils 
and damned souls unnumbered. 

Dame Gosford spread out her little store, and requested 
her husband to eat, but for him, food had no charms; he 
sullenly refused. Margery, however, was hungry, and 
therefore. fell to the oaten-cake and butter with a right 





extravagance of grief had a little subsided, she earnestly 
requested her husband to hasten to Whalley Abbey, and 
disburthen his conscience before the holy prior, whose 
prayers she felt fully assured would prevail against the 
evil one, and relieve her husband from his present dread- 


ful situation. 
(To be continued.) 








Viographical Motices. 





MEMOIR OF THE PATON FAMILY. 


— 

That particular dispositions are observed to descend in 
families from one generation to another, as well as per- 
sonal resemblances, cannot be denied, although nature 
varies more with regard to mind than external appearance. 
At this moment, while an interesting young lady is exert- 
ing herself to amuse the public, at our theatre, it may not 
be unacceptable to our readers, especially the lovers of 
music and the drama, that we give a short. biographical 
sketch of the family to which she belongs, chiefly extracted 
from a late London publication. 

The first of them now recorded by their friends as mu- 
sical was Mr. Walter Nicol, a merchant in Aberdeen, and 
an accomplished gentleman, who, about a hundred years 
ago, was leader in an amateur concert there. Mr. Nicol 
taught his sister, the grandmother of the ladies now before 
the public, to play on the viciin, (piano-fortes not being 
then invented,) in which art, though not professional, she 
became so notable, that when the English army rested two 
days in Huntley, (then her place of residence) on their way 
to the battle of Culloden, the Duke of Cumberland went 
with his principal officers and musicians, and was so much 
delighted with her performance that he presented her with 
a rich silk tartan plaid, which is in perfect preservation, 
and now worn by the young ladies on the stage, in Scotch 
characters, as in the partof Murian Ramsay, in Turn Out. 

Their father inherited their grandmother’s musical taste, 
and when a boy, twelve years old, in Turreff, a village in 
Aberdeenshire, he was so surprised and delighted, on 
hearing an organ in Banff, that he immediately com- 
menced making one for himself, on a grand scale, which 
he accomplished to the full satisfaction of competent 
judges who came to see the instrument. Mr. Paton mar- 
tied a Miss Crawford, of Edinburgh, whose beauty and fine 
voice are not lost in her progeny. Their first child (now 
Lady W. Lennox) showed extraordinary precocity of mu- 
sical feeling, of which the following particulars are re- 
corded :—Her father oheesving ben when a perfect infant, 
to show some attention when the bell of a neighbouring 
church struck the hour, concluded that she had a ical 


greatest of the Italians in their own style, and is much 
superior as a musician to any of them, being a concerto 
player on several instruments, and occasionally composing 
accompaniments for a full orchestra. Her reputation as 
an actress is rapidly advancing, and is now scarcely infe- 
rior to her fame as a vocalist. 

In the histrionic department, however, Miss Isabella 
Paton stands more particularly forward. This young lady 
discovered, in her earliest years, a talent for the drama, 
and has risen to a degree of celebrity which nothing but 
original genius can attain, her style being entirely ber 
own. It is difficult to say whether her dignity, grace, and 
feeling, as Lady Teazle, or her comic humour, as Maria, 
in The Citizen, or both combined, as Letitia Hardy, are 
most striking. Even her taste in dress bas been remarked 
in London, and over the kingdom, as the first on the stage. 
Her voice is a rich and deep contralto. She sings with great 
taste and feeling, and dances most gracefully. Moreover, 
she is spoken of as evincivg, in a peculiar degree, good 
sense, perseverance, and accuracy in all her concerns. 

Miss Eliza Paton, the youngest of these three ladies, 
who are now figuring in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
resembles her eldest sister to such an extraordinary degree 
in person and acquirements, as hardly to be distinguished 
from her by their own friends. Although very young, she 
gives instructions in singing, in Edinburgh, and takes en- 
gagements at concerts there and other places, as a prima 
donna, chiefly in the Italian style, with uniform success. 
Her own annual concerts there are always the greatest of 
the season. She has a fine taste for drawing, plays the 
piano-forte in great style, displays a remarkable facility in 
every department of her profession, and excellent conduct 
in private life. Her father intended her for a scholar, and 
cultivated her precocious talent with such care, that, when 
ten years old, in London, she occasionally instructed his 
classes in Latin and Greek; in both which languages her 
beautiful writings are preserved. The father himself was 
an eminent teacher for many years, in the High School of 
Edinburgh. He devised and practised the plan of mutual 
instruction, before Lancaster or Bell was heard of, and 
reckons twelve thousand pupils instructed by him, in- 
cluding, among many great Gatdesiit of the present time, 
the admired orators and statesmen, Mr. Brougham, Lord 
Dudley and Ward, Lord Palmerston, &c. He is now 
retired from business, and occasionally accompanies his 
daughters in their professional excursions.—Freeman’s 
Journal. 

Lady William Lennox is the most accomplished singer 
of the day ; and we ought not to omit to add, that she was 
long the pupil of Mr. Samuel Webbe, now resident in 
Liverpool, who will, in the course of a short time, deliver 
a course of Lectures on Music, at our Royal Institution.— 
Edit. Kai. 





ear, and every day took her to the piano-forte, and, touch- 
ing the keys, named the several tones and semi-tones. 
When two years old, hearing the watchman call the hour 
of night, she said to her mother ‘* that is B flat,” which 
was immediately tried, and found to be correct. After 
this, amateurs and professors frequently went to ascertain 
her ability to name any note on hearing it, without seeing 
the keys. When five years of age she executed Viotti’s 
concerto in G, at concerts in Edinburgh, played the harp, 
and sang in dstyle. At that time she composed several 





good appetite, and when the cravings of nature were in 
some measure satisfied, she innocently exclaimed, ** I wish, | 
dear Nicholas, that we had a backstone of our own, for 
thou knowest I can bake much better cakes than these that 
I buy at old Sibby’s shop.” 

Ere the words were well out of her mouth, an invisible 
hand placed a handsome backstone on the fire; she 
surieked with afftight and astonishment ; whilst Nicholas, 
roused from his stupor by the unlucky wish and its speedy 
fulfilment, in a voice of thunder roared out ** H—— and 
d—n, woman, what have you done? I wish the infernal 
backstone was broken in ten thousand pieces.’? No 
sooner said than done; the backstone quickly rose on 
its edge, fell on the floor, and was shivered to atoms! 
Here were two wishes out of the three gone for ever.— 
The alarmed wife turned anxiously towards her husband 
and inquired the meaning of these wonders. 

Driven almost to despair, Nicholas related the fatal 
story, but what words can paint the dreadful situation of 
his ill-used, but still affectionate wife! She cursed both 
the hour that gave her birth, and that which had united 
her to a maan whose whole conduct since the time of mar- 
riage had been a source of misery to her; but when the | 








ieces, which were published under the patronage of the 

uchess of Buccleugh, and her education was so advanced 
that she wrote letters to that lady on the eccasion. When 
eight years old she had six brilliant public concerts in 
Edinburgh, in one season, and soon afterwards removed 
to London, where she was patronised by Queen Charlotte 
and all the branches of the Royal Family, and by many ef 
the first nobility ot the three kingdoms, with whom she 
frequently lived during the summer season. 

When the foreign potentates were in London, she was 
on a visit to Lord and Lady Glenlyon, with whom Count 
Platoff, Hetman of the Cossacks, then resided. The Count 
offered, if she would go to his country, to adopt her as his 
daughter. But she was so frightened at his attendants, 
one of whom robbed her of a gold chain, (dragging it off 
her neck,) and not knowing their language, that the pro- 
posal was not accepted. The chain was afterwards re- 
stored by the Hetman’s command. He presented her with 
a superb India shawl, as a souvenir ; and it is remarkable, 
that this and the Cumberland plaid, already mentioned, 
should be obtained by the same family, at an interval of 
nearly a hundred years, and preserved as musical reliques. 
When twelve years old, she retired from public perform- 
ance for about six years, then accepted an engagement at 
the Haymarket Theatre, and soon afterwards at Covent 
Garden. Since she was married to Lord W. Lennox, 
five years ago, her history is known to the public. She is, 
perhaps, the only native singer who has rivalled the 








Maxims for Hot Weather.—Those who keep dogs 
should let them by all means have free access to water, and 
if possible give them an occasional swim. Horses, too, 
be it recollected, are very apt to be thirsty in sultry 
weather, and it is an act of humanity occasionally to 
moisten their parched mouths. Those who keep birds 
ought by no means to expose them to the sun; the top of 
the cage should be covered with a piece of sod, some 
leaves, or a thick piece of cloth, or old carpeting. 
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Days. Morn. Even.\|Height./ Festivals, &c. 

h.m.h m./ft. in. 

Tuesday --16|10 3210 51/15 10 | 

Wednesday17/11 11 11 31/17 0 St. Albar. Full Moon. 

Thursday 18/11 50——17 9 | 

Friday aah 010 03118 2 | [the West Saxons, 

Saturday--20} 0 52 11418 J Tran. of Edward, King of 

Sunday--- 21! 1 36 1 5917 8 First Sundayafter Trinity. 

Monday + +22) 223 2 4816 11 

Tuesday --23' 314 3 4315 11 | 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.] 























Barometer { Extreme Thermo- Extreme; State of Remarks 
at during  meter8 heat Du-jthe Wind, at 
noon. Night. morning jring @ay,| at noon,/ norn. 

June; | H } 

3 |29 94 57 0) 60 0} 70 0 |W.N. .| Fai 

4 |29 84/54 0 58 0O| 65 O| N.W. Cloudy 

& {29 84 | 51 0; 55 Oj} 60 Oj|N.N.W.|Fair. 

6 |30138)' 45 0, 51 O}; 58 Oj} S.E. |Fair. 

7 |30 18} 47 © 55 O| 63 O| N.W. Pair. 

8 |3019) 54 0 60 O| 66 O! N.W. |\Cloudy 

9 |3019| 57 0! 62 O| 67 O! N.W. {Rain 
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STANZAS WRITTEN WHILST LISTENING TO A STREET | 


ORGAN. 
<s 
Those airs, those dear familiar airs, 
Oh, wake them not again ! 
In pity mark these falling tears, 
And ah, refrain, refrain! 
For rousing at the well-known sounds 
An abrial troop I see ; 
A shadowy band my couch surrounds— 
The buried are with me! 


1 hear the voices hushed in death, 
And forms beloved, I see ; 

The dearest, most revered of earth, 
The grave gives back to me! 

And years, past years, resume their youth, 
Their radiance and bloom, 

When Hope put on the mask of Truth, 
And Pleasure veiled the tomb ! 


Those airs, those dear familiar airs, 
Oh, never wake them more! 

For Memory, all dissolved in tears, 
Calls from her cherished store, 

Scenes, that to traverse o’er again 
Thrills the strong nerve of woe, 

And menaces the tortured brain 
With direst ill below ! 


Those airs, those dear familiar airs, 
Oh, wake them not again! 

For Time their sweetness but endears, 
And ‘turns the past to pain;” 

And changes thus mirth’s gladsome lay 
Yo sad, and dirge-like ery; 

Those dear familiar airs—away !— 
To list is agony. 

Leverpool. 





CANZONET. 
—_> 
There is a place where the forest boughs 
Bend down to a quiet stream, 
And so lovely it looks in its bright repose, 
That it seems as’twere wrapt in dream ; 
The water-lily uplifts its head 
in that sweet and pleasant home, 
Like a living pear] in a silver bed, 
Or a bell of the wave's white foam ; 
There comes not a sound on the passing air, 
Save the young bird’s cheerful ca!l— 
Relov’d one, wilt thou meet me there, 
When the shadows of even fall? 


There is a bower in that peaceful spot, 
Which some fond hand hath wrought, 
Where the feet of the worldling enter not, 
Sacred to love and thought; 

There are many fair flowers beside it sigh, 
And the myrtlearound it creeps; 

The breeze becomes sweet as it floateth by, 
And the bee in its roses sleeys: 

The stars alone will our secrets share, 
Unseen and unheard by all— 

Belov'd one, wilt thou meet me there, 

When the shadows of even fall? 


Blanchester. 





J. BOLTON. 





LINES 


(From the “ Pleasures of Fancy,” preparing for the Press.) 


The following verses have been sent to us with an inti- 
| mation that they form partof a work about to be published. 


Fancy! thou fleetest one of airy wing, 

Where wilt thou rest?—wilt stay thy wandering, 
And for a while, by Mersey’s teeming side, 
Recount the treasures of her flowing tide? 

The stately bark, that oft traced 6tean’s bound, 
Or to Bencoolen, or the Nordland Sound,* 

Now rides triumphant on her waves of light,— 
For Mersey’s fluctuating waves are bright; 

Her snow-white sails by foreign breezes fann’d, 
She comes full laden tu the favour'd strand 

With India’s wealth, with Afric’s golden ore, 
With softest furs from icy Labrador, 

Embroider'd tapestry, fair Cambay’s boast, 

And gems and coral, from the Euxine coast. 

But brighter gems than deck the eastern dame, 
Are those which sparkle in Britannia’s fame; 
Proudly aloof, amid a trading world, 

Mark yon gay sloop, where freedom’s flag unfurl’a 
Upon the topmast with the streamers play, 

And flutter gaily in the blaze of day. 

Three times my genius met her on the strand, 
When desolating war had drain’d the land, 

With flags and banners gleaming from her heights, 
The proud-won honours of immortal fights; 

And thrice unmann’d regain’d a gallant force, 
Then steering, thrice resumed a windward course. 


Unmann’d! Ah! Britain, these are star-bright gems, 


Which fame has strung upon your diadems. 
Methinks I see advance a faichful band, 

Scaling the pier, and now impress the land ; 
Awhile they group, now far dispersing, stray 

Or o’er the town, or through the country way. 
Fancy ! let’s journey with yon way-bent tar, 

I mark him well, a hardy son of war; 

He seeks his home, where first in youthful pride 
He led his flock along the mountain side ; 

Where oft he tun’d his pipe to one loved tale 
Amid the rustling brushwood of the dale; 
Where oft he sung his Mary in the grove, 

Till beauteous Mary blest his constant love. 

Oh, vengeful War ! sad arbiter of fate! 

‘Tis thine to revel in the poor man's state; 
Compell’d to service by thy sterner sway, 

The faithful swain reluctant bends his way. 

But mark him onward in the scene of strife, 
With nervous arm, and at the risk of life, 

Stand forth the champion of his country’s cause, 
Defend her banners, and protect her laws. 
Return’d again he seeks that happy place 
Which memory’s pencil ever loves to trace, 

His youth’s first home, alike to him endear’d, 
When toils oppress’d, or better prospects cheer’d ; 
And just in time to share the village mirth, 

The harvest gather’d from the teeming earth ; 
That day proclaimed, a joyous feast was spread, 
The reverend curate greeted at the head; 

The village elders take their seats above, 

The youths and maidens next in order move; 
And next to those, all eager for a place, 

An infant band the second table grace. 

“ Blest happy sight!” the mariner exclaims, 

«“ Beyond my sweetest visionary dreams ; 

Blest happy sight !—my friends, my home so near, 
F’en now the voice of mirth salutes mine ear.” 
As thus the tar adown the hill advanced, 

A pleasing revery his thoughts entranced; 








* Maelstroom. 








He views those hills, o’er which, in early days, 
He lov’d to wander through the devious maze; 
He sees the vale—his eager soul elates, 

His boyhood ripen’d in those green retreats ;— 
The mill, the school-house, and the manor-hall, 
The church, the bridge-way, and the river-fall ; 
The Saxon tower that skirts the road beyond, 
The priory windows jutting o’er the pond, 

The orchard bending to its luscious weight, 
And the deep draw-well at the iron gate,— 
Appeared the same, far scattered o’er the green, 
With many arustic bower and cot between. 
The bubbling stream that hurried thro’ the glade— 
The big old oak, where many a carving made, 
And curious notch, and cireling sign, declares 
The village calendar of wakes and fairs ; 

A summer shade for all the village train, 

A moon-lit refuge for the love-lorn swain:— 
The big old oak !—among whose branches flung 
The downy chambers of the song-birds hung; 
Where oft his clinging limbs to reach a rest, 
Have scar’d the linnet from her leafy nest :— 
The big old oak !—fair type of early truth, 

In old age blooming with the green of youth; 
F’en as remembrance scatters in our view, 

The fondest pleasures that our childhood knew. 
His wandering steps nolonger trace the path, 
His home in sight, he bounds across the rath, 
Receives a pressure from each rustic hand, 

An honest welcome to his native land: 

His doating parents, his lov’d wife releas’d 

From pending fears, are folded to bis breast 

In one sweet moment ;—ah ! how soon to part! 
He clasp'd them closer to his grateful heart. 
Sweet hope! I sought thee in my mind’s distress : 
Thou soother of my soul's sad bitterness. 

Oh! ————eestacy !—What joy is this / 

My love return’d !—again I dwell in bliss. 

The fond, inquiring look, the dear embrace, 
The beamy smiles that light his Mary’s face; 
His lisping babes that vie to be caress‘d, 

With tiny efforts clasp his manly breast ; 

The rough, bold sailor, in the confliet bends, 
While softer feelings o’er his soul extends: 

He smiles—the father, and the tender swain, 
Nor thinks of perils on the distant main. 


Alas! triumphant in the fatal car, 

That scourge of nations—fell, destructive War, 
Encroaching fast upon Britannia’s coast, 
Sternly commands him to attend his post, 
Breaking the short-liv’d privilege that threw 

A few brief pleasures in his ardent view. 

He that but yesterday, with eager hand, 
Received the respite of a month on land; 

Searce yet compos'd his weary limbs to rest, 

His prospects broken and his hopes unblest, 

He hears the tyrant at his country’s gate, — 

A momentary pause hangs o’er his fate. 

Nor long that pause :—his kindling bosom fires, 
For future fame his glowing soul aspires; 

Not so the partner of his dear-bought life, 

His lonely, now, too, wretched widow’d wife; 
She weeps,—he clasps her, while his uprais’d eye 
Implores protection from the Powers on high, — 
Benignant Heaven! give my love relief, 

Dry up thesources of my Mary’s grief !” 


«Go, dear, our little ones thy care will crave, 
Smile on my girl, and bid the boy be brave ; 

Cherish my parents, and suppress their woe, 
We part, my love; I yearn to meet the foe!” 


Adieu, sweet mourner of the lonesome vale, 
Poor Mary, thine is but a simpie tale; 

Long has the sailor slept ‘neath ocean’s wave, 
‘Ten summers’ suns have hardened Mary’s grave. 


ANNABEL. 
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Scientific Notices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





[oRIGINAL.] 





PHRENOLOGY. 
= 
DR. SPURZHEIM’S LECTURES. 





LECTURE V. 

On commencing his Fifth Lecture, Dr. Spurzheim said 
he had htiherto treated of the powers common to men, 
and irrational animals, and that he had now come to those 
which were peculiar to man,—the moral and religious 
feelings. He was aware that many thought he walked on 
slippery ground ; but if his opponents would banish their 
prejudices and preconceived opinions, for a time, and 
hsten to his statements, he confidently hoped they should 
separate in peace. (Applause.) The first question was, 
whether man was naturally a moral and religious being, 
or, whether this character was the result of education ; the 
second, whether moral and religious feelings were mani- 
fested by cerebral organization, or altogether independent 
of the body; the third, whether the sources of the moral 
and religious sentiments were one and the same, or, 
whether there were two sorts of feelings, the moral and 
the religious, which might be combined together, and 
might exist separately from each other; and lastly, 
whether these feelings were or were not blind in their own 
nature, acting without understanding. Was man, as he 
came from the hands of his Creator, a moral and religious 
being? It was his opinion that man was such a being, 
and that teachers, of various sorts, gave themselves far too 
much credit, in thinking they couid inculcate moral and 
religious feelings where they were not previously innate. 
Teachers and divines might exercise and cultivate such 
feelings, but they could not produce them. Hence, he 
maintained, that man was a moral and religtous being, 
because he was made so by his Creator. Was not this a 
most dangerous doctrine? ( Applause.) He maintained 
that moral and religious feelings were innate in man, and 
the only danger resulting from such a doctrine was, that 
certain individuals would lose some portion of the influence 
they possessed from the prevalence of a contrary idea. It 
was not left to man to go on as a mere animal, or to do 
every thing merely because he had an understanding, or 
was taught to do it. No;—the Creator had taken care to 
give to man all the animal powers requisite for the preser- 
vation of his existence; he had given to man an appetite, 
a strong instinct to take the food necessary for his exist- 
ence, and had not left it to the mere will and understand- 
ing of man to decide where and when he would eat, or 
whether he would eat or not. It was the same throughout 
with all the necessary animal instincts; the Creator had 
given to man all the powers and instincts necessary for his 
welfare and preservation as an animal. He besought his 
hearers to ask themselves whether it was reasonable to 
suppose that the most important part of man, his moral 
and religious feelings, had not been as carefully attended 
to as his mere animal nature ? If he had been taken care of 
merely as an animal, surely he would not be neglected as 
a reasonable and accountable being! He asked them 
whether they would place more confidence in the man 
whose moral and religious feelings they knew to be a part 
of his natural disposition, or in him who had merely 


acquired such feelings from being taught. He was quite | 


sure they would rely most upon him in whom the disposi- 
tion was inherent, existing of itself independent of the 
intellect. 
not dangerous. He demanded of those who told him 
that the doctrine was not orthodox, to shew him the 
ancient writer, sacred or profane, who did not speak 


Reason must tell them that this doctrine was | 


of religion as innate; all the philosophers who had | 
reflected on man coincided in this opinion. Cicero 
said that there was not a town or a village to be found 

without its God, and the Fathers of the church had main- 

tained that religious notions were innate, and that man 

could not exist without them. St. Augustine spoke of 
these gifts in the most positive way, as being given in dif- 

ferent degrees to different persons. Man was an account- 

able being; but how could he be deemed so, had he not 
the dispositions requisite to enable him to perform his du- 

ties? The strongest objection advanced by the opponents 
of this idea was this,—they said, that if these dispositions 
were innate there would have been no occasion for Reve- 
lation, as theguide and director of man ; the necessity for 
Revelation would at once have been done away with. But 
what did Revelation do? It regulated powers, without 
the previous existence of which it could not have been re- 
ceived. No doctrine or thing could be taught to a being 
not having the powers necessary to receive it. Let them 
attempt to teach a dog music, mathematics, or religion, 
and see what progress he would make. When the great 
Being gave Revelation to man he had previously prepared 
him for it, by giving him the fundamental powers requi- 
site for its reception. The powers came first, the rest 
afterwards, and so the fundamental powers were regulated 
by positive Revelation. —( Applause. ) 

In the moral and religious feelings, as well as those be- 
| longing to mere animal nature, he merely spoke of dispo- 
sitions, and not of their direction or acts. He spoke of 
alimentiveness as an instinct to eat, but he could not tell 
what was eaten; of cautiousness he merely spoke as a dis- 
position, and could not tell whether the thing feared was 
a shadow or something more worthy of apprehension ; 
and if he mentioned secretiveness it was merely as a dis- 
position to conceal, and he could not pretend to tell the 
nature of the thing concealed. When he spoke of the 
moral and religious feelings the same distinction was to be 
observed. These feelings conferred no power on an indi- 
vidual to be or to remain a Roman Catholic, a Jew, a 
Mahometan, a member of the Church of Kngland, or the 
Scotch Kirk, or any other creed. He knew that such 
feelings were innate, but he knew nothing of their direc- 
tion. He merely wished to explain the nature of man.— 
The innateness of these feelings should never be forgotten 
in legislation, and it was by not attending to this, or not 
being aware of it, that the French philosophers erred so 
greatly. 

The second question put by objectors to phrenology 
was, whether it was not dangerous to say that the sublime 
feelings, of which he spoke, were manifested by cerebral 
organization. Religious people could not conceive how 
| this could be; but the question was not how it could be, 
but whether it was so or not. The terms high and low, 
were as common and as expressive in the mental as in the 
physical world. It was quite impossible for Shakspeare, 
or any poet acquainted with human nature, to say, **a 
villanous high mind,” or ‘* a noble low disposition ;”” and 
it would be found that all those who had given descriptions 
of men of different characters, had always spoken of a very 
different formation of the head in men of noble and ig- 
noble dispositions. Neither poets nor artists had ever 
committed the mistake of giving to a noble and sublime 
being, a small and defective organization of the forehead, 
or to a low and villanous one a full and lofty brow. 
Amongst the statues of antiques there would be tound no 
instance of an individual distinguished for his moral and 
religious feelings, being found with head flat and low, 
and broad at the sides. He said the same peculiarity was 
to be observed in the productions of the artists of the 
middle ages, and those of the modern school, and referred 
| to the picture of the Last Supper, and the difference to be 
| observed in the formation of the head of our Saviour, and 

that of the sordid apostate Judas. He then exhibited 
: several casts and portraits, exemplifying the difference of 
| é . . : e 
| which he spoke. The physiognomists, he said, and par- 
ticularly the candid and generous Lavater, spoke of an 








| “gis ; 3 : 
were really sincere in their actions and intentions. 
| went so far as to say that works were only a secondary mat- 


Organization peculiar to persons extremely pious. These 

were represented as commonly baving elevated heads, and 

frequently being bald; and it was very common with 

artists, in representing persons of pious character, to give 

them heads lofty and bald. He begged, that trom this 

fact, none would draw the inference that all persons who 

were bald were necessarily pious. ( Laughter.) All he 
meant to say was, that the character and the organization 

generally went together. He referred them to nature, to 
examine whether this was really the case or not; to see 
whether persons having the superior region of the head 

fully developed, were not of character superior to those 
who had the basilar and occipital regions fully developed, 
and the forehead low and depressed. The same difference 
of character and organization would be observed amongst 
children. Why there was this difference, it was impossible 
for him to explain; all he could do was, to confess his ig- 
norance, and submit to the will of the Creator. He was 
as convinced as he was that eyes were necessary for seeing, 
that the moral and religious feelings were manifested by 
cerebral organization, and that their organs were separate, 
and placed in different parts of the head. The religious 
and moral feelings might exist separately, or might 
operate together, and mutually assist and support 
each other. He maintained that man had received 
from his Creator a fundamental feeling, which inclined 
him to look up to and adore a superior Being. This dis- 
position prevailed in different degrees. Some were more 
disposed than others to think of, and seek a union with, 
supernatural beings, whilst the actions of some were re- 
gulated by motives purely moral. In practical life they 
would readily distinguish the difference between the two 
classes. They would see certain individuals naturally dis- 
posed to seek a union with supernatural beings, and 
delighting in the performance of every thing believed to 
be requisite for rendering them agreeable to such beings, 
whilst the same individuals paid not the least attention to 
what they owed to their neighbours. There were some 
persons who supposed they pleased God by saying their 
prayers often, going to church, and singing psalms, three 
times a day on the Sunday, whilst on the Monday, in 
practical life, they forgot it all, and were not guided by 
the rules of morality and religion. ( Applause.) He ob- 
served that he did not speak of hypocrites, but of such as 
Some 


ter, and thought it sufficient to cry ** Lord! Lord!” whilst 
others held it to be necessary that faith should be shown 
by works. Whence came this difference, since both could 
not be right, there being but one truth ? No cause could 
be found for the anomaly, but in human nature itself: 
Some experienced a strong disposition to bring themselves 
into connexion with supernatural beings, and do every 
thing necessary for effecting it, and these should remember, 
in their relations with society, that it was a sacred part of 
the divine code for every man to love his neighbour as 
himself. Others had their moral feelings very strong, but 
did not like much to go to church, and did not go there, 
from their own internal inclinations. Hence, from ob- 
servation, it would be found whether there were two sorts 
of feelings, and if they found them connected with different 
parts of the brain, and it could be shown that these feelings 
were more or less active according to the situation of such 
parts, then the doctrines of phrenology would become 
quite plain and manifest. 











The last point, that feelings of this description were, in 
themselves, blind like the rest, was a point deserving very 
great attention, since the abuse of religion had done much 
harm in many ways. All the feelings did harm if left to 
themselves; because they had no understanding, and were 
merely useful to incite and push on to action. It was the 
same with the moral and religious feelings, and though 
there was a great difference between their use and abuse, 
it was not easy to distinguish where the one ended and the 
other began. In natural history there was the same difli- 








culty in distinguishing the line of demarcation; there was 
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a great difference between plants and minerals, but it was 
not easy to distinguish the last plant from the first mineral ; 
it was easy to distinguish a tree from an animal, but the 
difference between the last animal and the first plant was 
not so striking; and so with man:—men were not so far 
separated from irrational animals as angels were from men. 
He questioned whether man had any power to make a strict 
line of demarcation between his own species and inferior 
beings, and though men had moral and religious feelings, 
animals still seemed linked with men, as men were probably 
linked to beings of a higher rank in the scale of creation. 
(Applause. ) 

If they looked to mankind they would certainly find 
that there was a moral feeling, termed benevolence, from 
which emanated all the kindly feelings of charity, and the 
love of our neighbours. Men were different in this respect 
from the earliest age. There were some children so bene- 
volent and good natured, that if they had any thing good, 
they did not like to eat it alone, but wished to share it with 
their companions, whilst others were extremely selfish, and 
always sought to keep the best to themselves. The same dif- 
ference was observable among adults; some were always 
ready to do good to mankind, not only from their super- 
fluity, but even when attended with inconvenience to 
themselves; others had never time to think of any but 
themselves, and their favourite motto was always, ** Cha- 
rity begins at home.” If they compared individuals, they 
would find that those who were forward in works of charity, 
were elevated in the middle of the fore part of the head, 
just above the brows, and frequently bald, whilst those of 
a contrary character would be found depressed in that par- 
ticular part. He then exhibited different casts exemplify- 
ing his observations, and amongst the rest one of a child, 
who was very remarkable for his extreme good-nature, and 
whose forehead just above the brow was very fully deve- 
loped. This feeling existed to acertain degree in ani- 
mals ;—certain species were found to be more vicious than 
others; and even among individuals of the same species, as 
dogs, monkeys, and horses, some were found less good- 
natured and meek than others. The vicious individuals 
would be found less developed in this particular part than 
others of a different character. He then showed the dif- 
ference in the skulls of a roe-buck and a chamois, the 
latter being more savage than the other, and also having 
that part of the head more depressed. Amongst dogs 
the bull-dog would be found more flattened and depressed 
in this part than other dogs of a more affectionate and 
gentle disposition. An attention to this particular would 
be found eminently useful in judging of horses; the more 
flat and depressed a horse was just above the eyes, where 
the white spot was usually seen, the more vicious be would 
be found, whilst that which was broad and full would be 
found gentle and tractable. Thus they saw that the moral 
feeling, requisite to ferm a good heart, was, to a certain 
degree, possessed by animals, the good nature or savage- 
ness of whese dispositions, on examination, would be found 
attended with a corresponding difference of cerebral organi- 
zation. He then exhibited a variety of casts, stated that 
many heads rose from the front like mountains, whilst 
others were low and depressed, and observed that in ge- 
neral the basilar and occipital regions of the head were 
most fylly developed, whilst the instances of great predo- 
minance in the sincipital portion were very rare. 

He then proceeded to speak of the faculty of veneration, 
the organ of which he described to be situated in the mid- 
dle of the head, just behind that of benevolence. This, 
he said, was not necessarily religious veneration, but it 
might be applied to religion, and would then be the 
source of worship, which emanated from this feeling. 


Among children, those who had this organ full, would, if | 
religiously brought up, be fond of saying their prayers, | 
and would even remind their parents of the omission when | 


they happened to be forgotten, whilst other children who 
were defective in this particular, did not like saying their 


Amongst adults, some went to church to worship their 
Creator, and would not omit it on any account, whilst others 
only went to avoid giving scandal, and but for that reason 
would be very glad to stay away. In common life some in- 
dividuals were found very respectful, whilst others did not 
know what it was to pay respect. There would be found in 
these different individuals not less difference in the cerebral 
organization in the part of which he spoke than in their dis- 
positions, There were instances of individuals who, 
though without any belief in religion themselves, yct, 
having the organ of veneration large, respected what they 


others. Hence the power might have different applica- 
tions, and its objects be various. The savage might ve- 
nerate and worship a serpent or monkey, whilst the better- 
informed man paid his adoration to the supreme Being. 
The difference in the object was not thé result of the 
power; but the act itself arose from the same feeling,— 
a desire to pay respect and veneration. Those who were 
remarkable for their attachment and addiction to external 
forms of worship would be found to have the organ of ve- 
neration very fully developed. 

He then stated that the faculty which he called Armness, 
and which, independently of reason and reflection, gave 
individuals a disposition to decide positively, and maintain 
their resolutions, was situated just behind benevolence, at 
the top of the front part of the head. There were some per- 
sons very fond of the expression ‘* I will,” or ** I will not,” 
‘*T don’t choose,” ‘* I insist upon it, and you must doit,” 
and who often would not or could not give any other rea- 
son for their decisions than their own will; amongst these 
positive persons children were sometimes to be found, and 
the parents of such children would know how difficult it 
was to conquer such a disposition. These positive indi- 
viduals would be found to have the organ of firmness very 
fully developed. There were some who never hesitated in 
forming a resolution, and who, having taken it, always 
maintained it, whilst others, with the best intention in 
the world, were always changing, and could never keep 
their resolutions; they would never find those whose heads 
in this part were full amongst the creatures of circum. 
stances. This full organization would be found very 
prevalent amongst the most determined opponents of 
phrenology ; amongst those who having settled in their 
own minds that phrenology was nonsense, and declared it 
to be so, would not condescend to come back and reason 
respecting its truth or falsehood ;—all would be found 
very full in that part. ( Laughter.) Others, with self- 
esteem large, would be careful not to go against the stream 
of public opinion, but waited to hear what the public 
said: but the greatest difficulty in carrying conviction 
was with those who had spoken out and declared phreno- 
logy to be nonsense ;—for if they had formed their resolu- 
tion, they maintained it to be right, and all was over. 
(Laughter.) This disposition, possessed in a moderate 
degree, and in connexion with others, gave strength and 
stability of character. There were some individuals of so 
persevering a character that they would never Jet,a thing 
drop, but pursue it for twenty or thirty years, until suc- 
cess crowned their efforts ;—this was perseverance. Others 
were positive in maintaining their own opinions without 
reason, or determined in doing what was foolish and 
wrong ;—this was obstinacy. Thus the power was named 
according to its application. Combined with other dispo- 
sitions, this quality was of great importance in the forma- 
tion of moral and religious characters. An individual 
endowed with great benevolence and veneration, and 





without firmness, might be very far from a religious cha- 
racter. A man might be extremely benevolent, and yet 
most unjust, or extremely superstitious, without any pro- 
per sense of religion ;—other dispositions, then, were requi- 
site to the formation of a good and moral character than 
benevolence and veneration. 

Phrenologists admitted another fundamental feeling, 


considered the mistaken prejudices and silly customs of 


or moral sense, and was a fundamental feeling of human 
nature. It could not, however, be said, that this feeling 
determined what was just, because justice was very diffe. 
rent in different countries, but it was a feeling which gave 
men a love of justice, and incited them to be just, accord. 
ing to the notions of justice and propriety prevalent among 
them. Some persons had this feeling very strong, and 
were apt to imagine that all others experienced it in a like 
degree. Some moralists maintained that the internal 
monitor, which they termed conscience, was one of the 
severest punishers of guilt; but in practical life, this 
internal monitor would be found a very inefficient check 

on the generality of mankind. This feeling was possessed 

by men in very different degrees; some had it very strong, 

others, scarcely perceptible; aud there were some, even, 

who regretted having let slip an opportunity of cheating 

their neighbours, or doing some other mischief. Some 

men had the law written in their hearts, but this was not 

the case with the generality, and it would never have done 

to leave mankind to the direction of this internal mo. 

nitor. Some persons had even told him it was wrong to 

speak of any such feeling, because they themselves 

had never experienced it. ( Laughter.) The organ of 
this feeling was situated at both sides of the head, between 

that of firmness and that of cautiousness. It was not so 
large as benevolence, nor was it so efficient a motive as 
many other feelings, and it had not been left to indivi. 
duals to define and practise what they deemed right and 
just, but legislation, divine and human, had interfered and 
determined it. He repeated that this feeling was rarely 
so strong as benevolence and other motives, and referred 
to nature for the corroboration of his arguments. People 
generally knew what was just, and yet, if the inclination 
to be just must act in opposition to other propensities, it 
would too often be found unable to resist. Selfishness 
might sometimes be conquered by benevolence, and other 
animal feelings might be checked by different moral feel- 
ings, but it would rarely be found that conscientionsness 
had equal influence. Few indeed had this quality to a 
degree sufficient to induce them to sacrifice all other feel- 
ings to its gratification. It would be found stronger in 
children than in adults; there might, generally, be more 
confidence placed in the justice of a child than in that of a 
grown-up person. Whatever the cause might be, this was 
a fact. He attributed this degeneracy to the neglect of 
the inherent love of justice by those engaged in the educa- 
tion of youth. In education, all other feelings, venera- 
tion, acquisitiveness, love of approbation, self-esteem, 
and most others, were frequently and strongly appealed 
to, whilst the love of justice was almost wholly neg- 
lected. This might account for its not being so gene- 
rally influential as other feelings. If they examined in- 
veterate criminals, and persons who were merely regulated 
by external law, and had no innate love of justice, they 
would find the parts of the head between the organ of 
firmness and that of cautiousness, depressed. He always 
feared for those who had not this part developed, and had 
no internal exciting cause to be just. They were some- 
times so fortunate as to meet with individuals who could 
be depended on in every situation: let such individuals 
be compared with others who could never be trusted, and 
their development in this part of the head would be found 
very different. Some persons, in speaking of the moral 
sense, wished to reduce all to benevolence; it might be a 
principal quality, but without others it would scarcely be 
a virtue. Benevolent persons were not always just; there 
were even thieves, sometimes, who stole from the rich to 
give to the poor: this might be benevolence, but it had 
nothing to do with justice. Some persons were very kind 
and generous, and would give or lend their property with 
great pleasure, whilst, at the same time, perhaps, they 
would themselves be contracting debts which they knew 
they would never be able to pay. Thus it was evident 





there was a great difference between what was called a good 


prayers, and if they were forgotten would not mention it, | which they called conscientiousness, and which implied a | heart and justice, and that, in fact, benevolence and justice 
but be very glad to get to bed without saying them.— love of justice and virtue. This was an internal monitor, | might exist separate from, and independent of, each other. 
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The faculties of which he had spoken were eminently impor- 
tant towards the foundation of a truiy religious character, 
put they would not do alone. The belief in immortality 
might go far, and there might be justice, veneration, be- 
nevolence, and perseverance, and yet little or no true re- 
ligion at bottom. Other powers were necessary. One of 
these was hope,’a fundamental feeling peculiar to man. 
There were some persons without hope, always desponding, 
and gloomy, and disposed to look at the dark side of the 
picture, and this particularly when, in «ddition to having 
hope small, they had cautiousness large. Others were of a 
directly contrary disposition ; and if they did not succeed 
today, expected success on the morrow, and if the morrow 
came without it, were never disheartened, but looked for 
its arrival at some future time. Some were disheartened 
at the first attempt; others, if their first scheme failed, 
were not downcast, but persevered until, generally, their 
efforts were crowned with success. In these persons would 
be found a very different cerebral organization. The 
organ of hope he described as situated on both sides of 
veneration and immediately in front of conscientiousness. 
Hope was a fundamental feeling given to man, and con- 
tributed much towards his happiness and the successful 
pursuit of the objects of his creation. Those persons who 
were strongly endowed with hope, were never discouraged ; 
if things did not go on so well as they wished, they always 
felt consoled by the idea that something better would come, 
either in this world or the next. This feeling was to re- 
ligion what conscientiousness was to morality—its founda- 
tion and guide. 

If they reflected on the nature of man, and the observa- 
tions that had been made upon him, they would find that 
in all states of civilization, there was a disposition in 
human nature tending towards the marvellous. In all the 
nations of antiquity, and in all savages, this cisposition 


E was to be observed. In savages, in consequence of their 
| ignorance, this disposition produced an addiction to sorcery 


and witchcraft. All nations believed that the first man 
was formed from the earth; and many showed the 
strength of this propensity by their accounts of their 
founders, heroes, and gods. The Romans believed that 
the founders of their city, Romulus and Remus, were 
nourished by a wolf, and they trusted in the prediction of 
future events from the flight of a crow to the right or the 
left, or from the feeding of a chicken. The Greeks and 
all other nations displayed the same tendency to the super- 
natural. The generality of mankind were delighted with 
miraculous stories; they were not satisfied with the plain 
fact, but were desirous of something more curious and 
astonishing. Shakspeare displayed a perfect knowledge 
of the human mind, when he made such excellent use 
of supernatural events and beings. This disposition 
had been very much abused, and there were few who 
had got rid of its abuses entirely. There were some 
very intelligent individuals who might be disturbed by 
seeing a pin across their path, or the sait spilled towards 
them, or who put faith in the predictions and cal- 
culations of astrologers. This disposition was the reason 
why children were delighted, and adults so much 
amused, with the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and 


which was miraculous. There were some preachers who 
forgot the practical portion of religion in the miraculous 
part. Those with a strong disposition to the wonderful 
would be found very full in the lateral portion of the head, 
between hope and veneration. Let such individuals be 
compared with preachers who did not attend so much to 
the miraculous as to the practical part of religion, and a 
great difference would be found in this particular. Per- 
sons insane from this cause, and others not absolutely in- 


sane, who believed in ghosts, and fancied sometimes that 


they saw faces and figures invisible to others, would be 


found to have marvellousness large. To persons strongly 


embued with this feeling, every thing seemed astonishing ; 


they admired every thing, and seemed to see every thing 


stories of a similar character. This disposition was very | 
important in its application to religion, every part of | the construction here proposed would be particularly suited 





in an extraordinary light. He then exhibited several 
casts, to show the difference in this respect between indi- 
viduals of different characters; amongst them were the 
heads of a doctrinal and a practical preacher, in which, he 
said, the difference was very striking. The Doctor con- 
cluded his lecture by observing, that individual examina- 
tion was the test by which the cerebral manifestation of 
this disposition and all others could be ascertained. 
(To be continued.) 
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8. An important step, however, towards a change in 
these circumstances, would be gained by the mere enter- 
ing on this tug plan, keeping in view, at the same time, 
the whole details here connected with it. Steam-boats 
would be thus smaller,—a smaller scantling of timber, 
even in proportion, would be required for them,—all temp- 
tation to indulge in useless finery would be taken away,— 
they would thus be more cheaply built; and, even though 
their wear and tear continued the same, it would be more 
easily supported, for, when the investment is smaller, it is 
sooner made up, and can be more easily renewed. But 
small boats lightly timbered and clincher planked would 
be found, I am persuaded, to have another advantage over 
those of the present large and heavy carvel construction,— 
they would suffer less from use and repair, and thus pro- 
bably last longer also. The heat of the fire inside of a 
steam-boat dries up the natural juices of the wood, which 
even the longest seasoning will not altogether expel. The 
water penetrates, and supplies their place; the more wood 
there is in the frame, the more it suffers from being thus 
water-logged, and the more the vessel sinks below its ori- 
ginal draught line,—the larger she is, the more she will 
labour in consequence, and the more she will rack and 
strain her principal timbers; and if of a construction to 
require caulking, (that is to say, if carvel built,) every time 
that operation is renewed,—and it must be very frequently, 
—the wider will her seams become, and the more she will 
depend for her safety on a little pitch and oakum, on 
which, at the same time, the fire and motion will imme- 
diately again act. {[ am assured that the present average 
duration of steam-boats is only twelve years; and there is 
little doubt that much of this rapid consumption is owing 
to the undue weight of wood employed in them. And if 
the material could be changed altogether, and iron sub- 
stituted,) of which there are, perhaps, some hopes,*) the 
improvement would be very great. But, at all events, 
smaller boats, clincher-built, would be some gain. And 
if they were fitted, moreover, with a light inside lining, a 
few inches from the side, which would thus inclose a body 
of air to a certain extent stagnant, this would operate as a 
palliative, as containing a non-conductor. And boats of 


to receive this, from their great breadth, and flat regular 
form. 

9. Steam-boats would thus also be a greatly more con- 
vertible property than now, when, if they fail in paying on 
the particular service for which they are built, they become 
a dead stock, too long or too weak, too large or too small, 
or drawing too much water, for any other purpose at the 
moment in the market, and thus incapable of being dis- 
posed of without a great sacrifice. As thus proposed to be 





* Iron vessels, besides being more durable for a particular 
service like that of steam, are cheaper and more buoyant; 
and the difficulty is not how to make them strong enough 
to go to sea, but how to protect them against the action of 
the salt water. The hopes now entertained are of obtaining 
aresin, yielding a simple, not a compound varnish, of suf- 
ficient body not to be affeeted by any heat proceeding from 
the fire, at the same time so elastic as that it shall not erack 
with the inotion of the vessel, and be impenetrable by water. 


»| Service. 


constructed, they would all be strong, partly from the 
peculiar arrangement of the materials which is favourable 
to strength, partly merely because they would be shorter, 
great length in all vessels, but especially in steam-boats, 
occasioning weakness. They would likewise all draw 
little water, nearly alike, and all be fitted, according to 
the measure of their disposable power, for every possible 
And they would thus maintain their value, like 
other vessels, in the market. 

And lastly, when steam-boats shall be thus more cheaply 
built and maintained, (and in this last particular also, I am 
persuaded that immense improvement may be made, both 
as regards the production and application of the steam,+) 
when they shall be more certainly saleable than now,— 
when they shall be also sate vessels, and not liable to go 
down, with every little hole in their bottom,—when they 
shall be properly sized, according to the power of their 
machinery, and the very smallest power consequently be 
valuable, and appreciated accordingly,—when the pursuits 
of useless ornament shall be abandoned, and the invest- 
ment of capital in them become thus altogether reasonably 
moderate, profitable, and secure ;—when all these changes 
shall have taken place, and the introduction of steam- 
towing into general navigation seems the certain road to 
them, we shall then have more of these vessels, they will 
get into the hands of those who must either work them or 
want, and they will gradually come to be applied to a 
variety of cases, and in a variety of ways and circumstances 
as yet unthought of. A steam-boat is just a rowing-boat, 
with a much greater power of oars,—in facility of ma- 
neeuvre, and certainty and precision of effect, it is beyond 
comparison superior toa sailing-boat,—it is, or ought to be, 
nearly indifferent to wind or weather, and, in fact, it is just 
in the most difficult circumstances, by night or by day, that 
it is desirable to have one at command, and be able to avail 
ourselves of its extraordinary powers. Yet at present there 
are scarcely any afloat, unless with their specific employ- 
ment, from which they cannot be diverted: in difficult 
circumstances they are universally laid aside; to say the 
truth, when their extravagant value, varying for the most 
part from £3000 up to £40,000, and their fragility, as at 
present constructed, are considered, it will appear only 
natural that they should be thus charily employed; and 
yet it is difficult to say what extent of advantage might be 
obtained, were these circumstances reversed. I shall 
mention two cases in particular, because they appear to 
me full of interest and importance in a great many views. 
But others will readily occur to those familiar with nauti- 
cal work. 

No use has yet been made of steam in relieving the 
more critical cases of shipwreck, and yet these are just 
the occasions in which the ready command of such a power 
would be most eminently useful,—or rather, when it would 
be interesting in a much higher degree than can be classed 
under the head of mere utility. Life-boats can only save 
life; being impelled by manual labour alone, they are not 
always available even for that; in particular, they can 
scarcely ever put to sea, and come down on a vessel lying 
in a surf, although she may be altogether inapproachable 
on the land-side. Sailing-vessels can still less venture on 
any such maneeuvre. Steam-boats, as usually constructed, 
are too weak, too costly, and have too little relative power, 
to be willingly placed in difficult circumstances of any 
kind; and however strongly we may be impressed by these 
considerations, it would appear impossible to have any 
constructed and kept for these occasions alone,-—the tax 
would be too heavy which would be thus impose! on the 
humanity of a district. Were steam-towing, however, to 
become generally prevalent, it would just be a harvest for 
these tugs to look out for wrecks, and adventure in their 
relief. LExpressly constructed to meet difficult circum~ 





+ In districts where fuel is scarce and dear, a saving is 
made by mixing up clay and other ingredients with the coals 
used; and it has been said that some experiments of this 
kind, lately made in London, in steam-furnaces, have been 
very successful. Certain forms of boilers lately patented, 
promise also a Jarge economy in the quantity of fuel used. 
Improved paddles will probably do something: systematic 
abatement of speed, in all cases which will not admit of a 
liberal expense, more; and much would be also gained by a 
great range of power, both up and down, so that as expense 
is incurred in unfavourable circumstances, a corresponding 
saving may be made when they are favourable. (And it is 
in this last point of view that two engines to be used al- 
ternately or together, as required, a number of smal) boilers 
instead of two large, and high pressure steam worked expan- 
sively, appear to me so peculiarly eligible in navigation, in 
which the resistance to be overcome varies from hour to 
hour.) Lastly, in some experiments lately made in Corn- 
wall, the effective power of an engine was raised from fifty 
to above eighty millions of pounds, lifted in a given time, 
merely by inclosing the steam-pipe in a non-conductor, (saw- 
dust,) and thus maintaining the steam throughout at its 
original pressure. In most steam-boats this pipe passes 





along close by the hatchway, frequently double, it is true, 
but still by no means protected, as it easily might be. 
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stances, they would not hesitate to place themselves in 
them. In almost the worst, they could venture near 
enough to veer in a boat or raft to save life; and in others 
they could either lay out anchors, or if the water was too 
deep, be themselves harnessed to a wreck, and bring it off, 
when no other force could possibly be applied to it. 
Again, it is not probable that a large steam-engine can 
ever be embarked to advantage in a man-of-war. Steam- 
frigates have been successively tried in America, in 
England for the service of Greece, and more recently in 
France: they have uniformly failed, even for holiday 
work: when the extreme danger of opening a magazine 
on board of them, while a blazing fire is under their 
boilers, and the chance of their being disabled by a single 
random shot, are further considered, there seems to be no 
inducement to repeat the experiment; and even the large 
steam-boats which have been of late years kept at our dock- 
yards, and occasionally also sent on detached services, are 
but of limited utility,—most convenient when they can be 
applied, but expensive, and, from the quantity of fuel 
which they require, scarcely to be kept at all, unless on 
; the home stations. {[f, however, the value of even the 
lowest powers, suitably embarked, were duly appreciated, 
and, in addition to these, if every ship was supplied, as a 
part of her furniture, with a two, three, four, six, or eight 
horse-power engine, according to her rate, and with a 
light clever flat fitted to receive it when required, an im- 
mense step would be gained in the application of steam to 
naval purposes. In a calm, these engines, even alone, 
would be found of the greatest service to their respective 
ships; and they could be worked night and day, without 
fatigue to the crews, who at present are knocked up al- 
together, whatever the emergency, by a few hours’ towing. 
They would thus give an advantage to large ships — 
of them, over the small craft usually employed in pri- 
vateering., piracy, and smuggling, which would go far of 
itself to put these down. In a fleet, two or three together 
would do almost any thing which a powerful tug could do, 
without the embarrassment of having to study such a ves- 
sel in blowing weather, so as to keep company with her. 
On blockade service, they would better enable a squadron 
to resist a steam force sent against it in light weather, than 
one or two large boats, and would not be so liable to be 
disabled by a few random shot. And in watering and 
provisioning ships, in laying out anchors when a-shore ; 
or, were the same system applied to large merchantmen, 
in towing the ship, or bringing off cargoes, their powers 
ot draught would be invaluable, and would frequently 
save lite, as well as property and fatigue,—this sort of 
boat-service being of all others that which injures ships’ 
companies most, in unhealthy climates almost invariably 
bringing fever amongst them, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1x,—I send you the tollowing solution to 2,’s question 

in No. 462 of the Kaleidoscope. Should you think it 

worthy a place in your useful publication, by inserting it 

you will oblige yours, very respectfully, 
Liverpool, 2d June, 1829. 
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As the circle may be considered as a polygon of an in- 
finite nuinber of sides, we will first consider the question 
as applying to a polygon of # sides. 

Now, it will appear that, by unwinding the string from 
the rod, or polygon, the spiral described will consist of a 
series of circular arcs, each subtending an angle equal to 
all the exterior angles of the polygon or four right angles, 
divided by ~, the number of sides; and the successive 
radii as the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 

iby putting S the length of the string, d the side of the 
polygon, and c —6,2832, the circumference of the circle 

de 2de 3de 4de 5dc 
whose radius is 1; then —, —-, —-, —-, —-, &e. will 
n n " n n 
express the lengths of the respective arcs, an arithmetical 
Ss 
progression, of which the number of terms is 7 the last 


a Ss Se dc Sc 
torus —X— ——, and the sum of the terms (- + 7 
n @ n n n 
Ss AY S2c 
x ——=—+—-. the length of the spiral formed by 


2d 2 2an 


unwinding the string from the polygon.. But when the 
side of the polygon becomes infinitely small, the number 
of sides will be infinitely great, and it then becomes a 


Sc S2c 
circle, and — vanishes, leaving —- — (substituting the 
2n 2du 


numbers in the question,) 
1002 % 26,832 10000 X 3,1416 


2x1, 1 
= ve 





== 753984 yards, or 


24 
428 miles, 704 yards, the distance the person must travel 
in unwinding the thread from the rod. 
S2c 
The above formula, namely, —-, is equal to the square 
n 
of the length of the string multiplied by the diameter of 
the rod, which is a general rule. 





SOLUTION TO ‘‘NO SPORTSMAN.” 


—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Not having seen in your last Kaleidoscope either 
a solution to the query of No Sportsman, or any other 
question offered to the consideration of your mathematical 
readers, I beg leave to send you the following, should it 
be thought worthy a place in your amusing miscellany. 
Yours, &c. PLUG. 
SOLUTION. 
Having reduced the given sums into shillings, we shal 
easily obtain an answer as follows :— 
336 X 1176 X 392 X 672 — 104088305664, the cube 
root of which is 4704, therefore 
4704 
— = 14s. the winnings of the 4th. 
336 
4704 
— = 4s. the winnings of the Ist. 
1176 
4704 
—— = 12s. the winnings of the 3d. 
392 
4704 
—— = 7s. the winnings of the 2d. 
672 





THE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 

Shortly after her nuptials, the late Countess of Derby 
went to Miss J., a celebrated milliner, whom she had 
employed during her profession of the stage, to order a 
dress for her bridal presentation at Court. After explain- 
ing the fashion she wished, Miss J. proposed showing the 
intended ornaments in proper display ; and for this pur- 

ose, hurrying to a side-door in the apartment that opened 
to soine stairs, she called up to her workwomen, ‘* Bring 
me down Lady Teazle’s hoop.” The words were no 
sooner uttered than the speaker stood abashed, trying to 
apologize, in much confusion, to the new Countess, who 
most amiably answered, smiling, ‘* Never mind, Miss J. ; 
if it had not been worn by Lady Teazle first, very likely 
it would never have been wanted by Lady Derby.”—La 
Belle Assemblée. 


Nolo Episcopari.—As a certain Lord was receiving from 
Louis XIII. the order of the Holy Ghost, and was re- 
peating the form of words usual at that time, ** Domine, 
non sum dignus,”’ (Lord, I am not worthy of it,) ‘I 
| know it, my Lord,” answered the King; ** but my cousin 
Richelieu begged that I would give it you.” 
| Pun upon Pun.—Strange, Moore, and Wright, three 
notorious punsters, were on a certain occasion dining to- 
gether, when Moore observed, ** There is but one knave 
amongst us, and that’s Strange.” **O yes,”’ said Wright, 
** there is one Moore.” ** Aye,” retorted Strange, ‘* that’s 
Wright.’—London Paper.—This is a very, very, old 
Joe. Itis made the subject of a kind of epigram amongst 
the bagatelles in verse in the Elegant Extracts, or some 
other similar work.—Edit. Kal. 

A celebrated dentist extracts teeth without pain.—‘* How 
is this?” we asked. ‘** Why,” says a friend, ** it is done 
by making a fulcrum of the other teeth, the pressure on 
which, by a sort of a lever, is so painful, that the pain 
is taken away, or appears to be so, from the tooth ope- 
rated on.” This is like taking away the smell of onions 
by using assafoetida. 














Tight Stays.—A girl, sixteen 
cently at the Hotel Dieu, in Paris, 


to have been caused by wearing 
mend this fact to thenotice of our lady readers. 


___ The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Viba. 














SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXxx. 

We shall first give the solution as we find it in the 
work trom which we selected it, and then we Shall en. 
deavour to show that the mate may be given in four 
moves. It appears to us that the second move of the 
black is erroneous. 

WHITE. 
1 Castle ....... --D—7X 
2 King .........F—7 
3 Queen .........F—6 
4 Castle.........D—8x 
5 Pawn .........G—7> Mate. 
SHORTER METHOD. 


BLACK. 
1 King......H—~s 
2 Bishop ...G—7 
3 Bishop ...F—6 
4 Bishop ...D—s 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle .........D—7x 1 King......H~—8 
2 King ........F—7 2 Bishop ...G—7 






3 Queen.........H—3 3 Bishop ...H—6 
4 Pawn.........G—7 MATE. 4 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXxx1. 
White to move, and win with the Pawn in 4 moves, 
without taking the Bishop. 
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To Correspondents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NuMBER.—AS our ninth volume approaches 
its termination, and we consider ourselves bound to present 
our readers with another supplemental sheet before its 
eompletion, we shall next week beg their acceptance of au 
extra half-sheet, in which will be comprised a piece oi 
music by a well known composer. 

Tue Patox Famity.—In compliance with the suggestion of 
A Constant Reader we have given insertion to the brief me: 
moir of this talented family, which appears in a preceding 
page of this day’s Kaleidoscope. 

Tue Late Str Humpury Davy.—We have in reserve for the 
next Kaleidoscope, a short letter from Geneva, relating somt 
particulars concerning this eminent man. 

ORIGINAL TRANSLATION OF A GERMAN StToRY.—The favov 
of H. R. is preparing for our suppl tary ber. 

Tue Late BisHop or Oxrorpv.—A brief sketch of this decea 
prelate shall appear next week. 

The verses communicated by &. ¢. K. are very good: th 
Epigram is not original. They shall appear next week. 














Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGER TOM 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printi 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be 
of all Booksellers. 


years of age, applied re 
t for advice respecting a 
tumour in the neck. On examination it appezred clearly 
tight stays. We con. 
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